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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted at Phillips County Community 
College to examine part-time students' and adjunct faculty members' 
perception- of effective instructional behaviors and strategies. A 
teaching t fectiveness survey was distributed to a random sample of 
225 part-time students enrolled in spring 1984 and to 54 adjunct 
faculty members, asking them to specify which of 48 instructional 
behaviors/strategies were most effective in helping students learn 
and to indicate the skill areas in which part-time faculty needed 
staff development opportunities. Study findings, based on responses 
from 43% of the students and 76% of the faculty, revealed: (1) there 
was a high degree of similarity between faculty and student 
perceptions of effective instructional behaviors/strategies; (2) 
creating an atmosphere of acceptance, treating students fairly, and 
including recent developments in the field were the top three 
strategies/behaviors for students and were within the top eight for 
faculty; and (3) students and faculty generally disagreed on the 
staff development needs of part-time instructors, with students 
rating providing up-to-date developments in the field, advising 
students about career opportunities, and encouraging original 
thinking most highly and faculty members rating course planning; 
providing printed handouts; and using films, tapes, and slides roost 



highly. The survey instrument and recommendations for staff 
development planning are included . (HB ) 
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ABSTRACT 



Since 1978, the number of part-time faculty employed by 
oommanity cx)lloges in the United States has equalled or 
exceeded the number of full-time instructors. At Phillips 
County Community College (Arkansas) the part-time to 
full-time faculty ratio is comparable to national trends. 
The increased utilization of adjunct staff has been 
accompanied fcsy a number of problems, one of which relates to 
a shortage of staff development opportunities for part-time 
instructors. 

This practicum is an analysis of part-time students* and 
adjunct faculty members' perceptions of effective 
instructional behaviors and strategies at Phillips County 
Community College. A teaching effectiveness survey was 
distributed to a randomly selected sample of part-time 
students and to all adjunct faculty to determine which of 
f or ty- ei gh t (48) instr uctional behavior s/str ategies appear to 
be most effective in helping students learn. 

The survey findings not only ena bl e an identification of 
which instructional strategies are most effective and least 
effective, but also soecify in which skill areas part-time 
faculty menbers need staff development oppo'^"^""^ ^^^s* 
Students and faculty basically agreed those 
behaviors/strategies that were and were not effective; 
however, they disagreed on the areas requiring faculty 
development activities. 
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A need for both the development of a part-time faculty 
development program and an extension of support services to 
adjunct instructors was indicated by the research findings. 
Recommendations made as a result of the investigation 
included: (1) including adjunct staff on the college's 
Faculty Development Committee, (2) conducting adjunct 
instructor orientations, (3) providing meaningful staff 
development activities in the areas specified by the study, 
(4) extending instructional support services to adjunct 
faculty members, (5) evaluating adjunct staff each semester 
based on the research findings, and (6) continuing this type 
of research in the future and expanding it to assess 
full-time faculty development needs as well. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The use of part-time faculty members has increased 
substantially over the past five years at Phillips County 
Comraunity College (Arkansas). A large number of adjunct 
faculty are currently on ployed by the college, particularly 
in the areas of continuing education and community services, 
and within the college's evening division. During the 
1983-84 academic year, the number of part-time and full-time 
faculty were almost equal. This ratio is comparable to the 
nationwide trend toward increased use of adjunct faculty, 
Eliason (1980) indicates that since 1978, the number of 
part-time faculty has equalled or exceeded the number of 
full-time faculty employed by community colleges in the 
United States. 

However the growth in the numbers of adjuncts has been 
accompanied fcjy a number of problems. One of the more 
significant of these problems relates to staff developnent 
and instructional training (Moe, 1977) . 



Phillips County Community College has not provided its 
growing number of part-time faculty with organized staff 
development activities. The developnent of such activiti es 
was cited by department chairpersons as a critical need in • 
recent institutional study. 
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According to Hammonds (1981) too little research has 
been conducted in this important area. He indicates that a 
major question that colleges must be able tc answer is, "what 
do we need to do to help adjunct faculty improve in those 
areas where both they and their students suggest 
impr oven exit "? 

Several such questions had to be answered before 
Phillips County Community College could develop a program 
that would allow for part-time faculty development. Tc was 
the objective of this investigation to determine: (1) which 
instructional behaviors/strategies have value in the 
classroom as perceived by both adjunct faculty and their 
students and, (2) in which of those instructional areas 
should PCCC adjunct instructors be offered staff developnent 
opportunities in the future. 

Obtaining answers to these questions would enable the 
college to plan future staff development activities for the 
part-time faculty members. The Vice President for 

Instruction agreed to allow this survey of adjunct faculty 
and part-time students in order to identify effective 
instructional behaviors and those specif ic areas in which 
training was deemed necessary. 

BACKGRCX3ND AND SIGNIFICANCE 
Determining which instructional behaviors are both 
appropriate and effective and then developing teaching 
strategies to capitalize upon those behaviors is a major 
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objective of the learning theory seminar. This practicum 
topic is relevant to learning theory in chat it identifies 
which instructional behaviors are most effectively employed 
by part-time faculty at Phillips County Community College and 
further suggests areas for staff development to address 
weaknesses as perceived by both faculty and students. 

With the rapid expansion of part-time faculty use among 
the nation's community colleges, it would appear that 
increasing the effectiveness of adjunct staff woul3 be a 
major concern. However, a review of recent educational 
literature on part-time faculty does not support such an 
assumption. 

In a nationwide study conducted by Jackie I40fi (1976) it 
was discovered that fewer than one in six colleges provided 
part-time instructors with opportunities to improve their 
teaching skills. One of every three community colleges 
surveyed did not even provide any kind of basic employee 
orientation for a&j unct faculty. Black (1981) stresses that 
even though some progress has been made in part-time staff 
devel opraent in recent years, there is still much that remains 
to be do ne . 

The reason that college administrators have increased 
their use of adjunct faculty members has ranged from 
capitalizing on the part-time instructor's technical 
expertise to exploiting the economic flexibility they provide 
(Pollock and Breuder, 1982) . Utilization of t^rt-time 
instructional staff simply costs less than using full-time 
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faculty and allows rapid response to community requests for 
instructional activities (Cottinghara, 1981) . 

Cottingham adds, however, that few part-time faculty 
have been given the necessary understanding of the practice 
and theory of adult learning to be as effective as their 
full-tirae counterparts. Adjunct staff also frequently lack 
an understanding of the community college mission and its 
students* needs and backgrounds. 

Hammonds (1981) agrees but takes the argument a step 
further, placing the blame for inadequate training on 
academic administrators. He contends that administrators 
know that the need for staff development exists and that they 
have a good idea what will help satisfy the needs. However, 
he states that "the major stimibling block is a lack of 
support from top administrators" and compares establishing a 
part- time faculty development program to "writing a will — 
important but not urgent". 

Indeed there appear to be a number of successful models 
available for colleges to follow in the developraent of such 
staff development programs. Recent examples in the 
literature include those at Hinds Junior College (Rabalais, 
1983) , Bur3 ington County College (Pierce, 1980) , and at Pima 
College and tbr. Peralta Community College District 
(Cottingham, 1981) . These programs would be good references 
for planning similar activities at any community college. 
The only real issue, then, is why not develop the programs? 
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At Phillips County Community College, the major drawback 
has been a lack of reliable data upon which to base decisions 
regarding which areas need to be emphasized in a part-time 
faculty development program. This study has done precisely 
that by providing feedback regarding those areas of concern. 

PROCEDURES 

Collection &f liata 

A sample population was selected at random from all 
part-time students (with cumulative credits of twelve or more 
hours) enrolled in credit courses during the Spring 1984 
semester. All selection procedures followed were in 
accordance with those specified by Krejcie anc! Morgan (1970). 
A computerized random number generator was utilised to select 
the sample population of 225 students from a sample universe 
of 657 students. Students with cumulative credits of twelve 
(12) or more hours were used because it was assumed that they 
had been sufficiently exposed to college level instruction to 
realistically v-^ssess the effectiveness of various teaching 
strategies. 

These selected students received, by mail, a copy of the 
survey questionnaire designed for students by Greenland 
(1984). This questionnaire was designed with the assistance 
of the Department of Higher Education at the University of 
Arkansas, thereby enhancing the real lability and validity of 
survey data (see appendix) . 
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A similar questionnaire, also designed by Greenland 
(1984), was distributed by mail to all adjunc;, faculty 
employed by the college to teach credit courses during the 
Spring 1984 semester. Fifty- four (54) adjunct faculty 
members received que si tonnai res (see appendix). 

It was anticipated that response rates of at least 
thirty percent (30%) for students and sixty percent (60%) for 
faculty would be realized. 

Six (6) broad areas of instructional behavior /strategy 
were analyzed: instructor prepar: -xon and or ganizationr 
presentation of material, knowledge of subject matter, 
workload, evaluation, and teacher-student relationships. 
Complete instructions were provided to each survey recipient. 

Participants were asked to identify which of the 
forty-eight (48) specific instructional behaviors/strategies 
were effective in helping students learn. A rating scale 
method was employed to indicate the extent that each of the 
behaviors/strategies influenced the learning process: no 
value, slight value, moderate value, substantial value, or 
great value. A "no op; lion" option was also available to the 
pa rti cipant. 

Once these behaviors/strategies were ranked, both 
students and adjunct faculty were asked to indicate "in which 
of the areas should adjunct instructors be offered 
dpvel opnent opportunities." 
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^alysis si the pa ta 

Once the survey instruments had been completed and 
returned, the responses were tabulated to identify the values 
assigned to each of the forty-eight (48) instructional 
behaviors/strategies. Each behavior/str ategy value was 
assigned a weight (no value=0, slight val'ie=l, moderate 
value=2, substantial value=3, great value=4) and a mean value 
for each behavior/str ategy was calculated. 

The ten behaviors/strategies with the highest and lowest 
mean values for each survey group (students and adjunct 
faculty) were identified. These rankings were compared for 
con. ulities and differences. 

In addition, student responses and faculty responses 
were tabulated and compared to identify in which areas the 
two groups indicated that staff developnent opportunities 
should be provided. 

SURVEY FINDINGS 

Ninety-six (96) students responded to the student 
questionnaire. This represented a 43% return rate. 

Forty-one adjunct faculty members completed and returned 
their questionnaires, representing a 76% response rate. 
Returns from both groups exceeded anticipated response rates. 

Seventy-two percent of the students responding were 
female and sixty-six po.cent of the faculty responding were 
male. These figures compare Vriry closely to the proportions 
of both the sample population and the sample universe. 
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Sixty-four percent of the stuc3ents responding were tinder the 
age of 31. Half of the faculty respondents had taught at the 
college for five or more semesters. 

Effectiveness M instructional Behaviors 

Regarding the six broad areas of instructional 
behavior/strategy both the students and the faculty meir.bers 
felt that the general area "class size and nature of the 
workload" was the least significant area in learning., 
Students assigned that area a mean value of 2.83, while 
faculty rated the area at a mean value of 2.79. 

Faculty members indicated that the most important area 
of behavior was the "instiTuctor ' s preparation and 
organization" skills. They assigned a mean value of 3.53 to 
this area. However, the s,tudents indicated that the most 
important skill area that an adjunct faculty member could 
possess was a "grasp of the subj ect matter" being taught, 
assigning that area a mean score of 3.43. 

Overall, the similarities between the two groups' 
responses were numerous. For the most part, both the 
students and the adjunct faculty meabers agreed on which 
behaviors were and were not effective. More specifically, 
t'hen compariag both groups' responses to the ten most 
effective behaviors/ str ateigie^-, there were six items cx)mraon 
to both lists. Table 1 indicates these ten areas and the 
cornraonal iti e;3. 
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Table 1 



Most Effective Instructional Behaviors 
(Mjan Scores in Parentheses) 



Students 

1. Creates an atmosphere of 
acceptance (3.6 4) 

2. Treats students fairly 
(3.63) 

3. Includes recent <tevelop- 
ments in the field (3.55) 

4. Determines abilities early 
(3.53) 

5. Exhibits enthusiasm in 
subject matter (3.51) 

6. Possesses detailed know- 
ledge of subject (3.51) 

7. Encourages original think- 
ing (3.51) 

8. Advises students about 
career field (3.50) 

9. Relates theory to 
practice (3,48) 

10. Summarizes /rev lews 
material (3.46) 



f acu lty 

1. Creates an atmosphere of 
acceptance (3.64) 

2. Exhibits enthusiasm in 
subject (3.83) 

3. Treats students fairly 
(3.82) 

4. Talks at oompr ehendable 
pace (3.7 8) 

5. Plans course format in 
advance (3.73) 

6. Relates theory to practice 
(3.73) ^ 

7. Provides clear course 
objectives (3.68) 

8. Includes recent develop- 
ments in field (3.61) 

9 . Praises good work (3 .56) 



10. Encourages original think- 
ing (3.56) 



B^aviors ranking 1, 2 , 3, 5, 1, and 9 by the students 
corresponded with rankings 1, 6, 8, and 10 by the 

faculty regarding effectiveness. 

A high degree of agreement was likewise indicated 
regarding those instructional behaviors/strategies that were 
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judged least effective by both groups. A comparison of 
faculty and student responses reveals that of the ten least 
effective behaviors/strategies cited, there were seven 
factors common to b. th lists. Table 2 reflects these 
r ankings. 

Table 2 '^^^ 

Least Effective Instructional Behaviors 
(Mean Scores in Parentheses) 



Students 

1. Different levels of tests 
(1.47) 

2. Brings guest speakers 
(1.95) 

3. Uses snail group discus- 
sions (1.99) 

4. Announces ^urse require- 
ments early (2.23) 

5. Requires repetitive 
exercises (2.28) 

6. Requires outside research 
(2.29) 

7. Uses supplementary reading 
lists (2.34) 

8. Vlc:s films, slides^ tapes 
(2.60) 

9. Use demonstrations (2.68) 



10. Uses whole-group discus- 
sion (2.80) 



Faculty 

1. Different levels of tests 
(2.09) 

2. Brings guest speakers 
(2.22) 

3. Uses small group discus- 
sions (1.99) 

4. Requires outside research 
(2.41) 

5« Uses films, slides, tapes 
(2.44) 

6. Uses supplementary read- 
ing lists (2.46) 

7. Requires repetitive 
exercises (2,48) 

8. Public Si -a king ability 
(2.70) 

9. Determines abilities 
early (2.95) 

10. Provides printed handouts 
(2.96) 
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Rankings 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, and 8 by the students 
corresponded with rankings J, 2? 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 by the 
faculty regarding least effective behaviors. 

Only one behavior/strategy rated as effective by 
students was ranked as ineffective by faculty. This 
difference pertained to deterniining student ability levels 
early in the course. Stutfents gave this behavior a high 
3.53 mean value, ranking it as the fourth most effective 
behavior out of all forty- eight behaviors. Conversely, 
faculty assigned it a much lower 2,95 mean value placing it 
as only the fortieth most effective behavior in their 
opinion. 

.^t^aU Develppment suggestions 

Both students and faculty members were asked to indicate 
in which areas they felt that adjunct staff members required 
additional training. Contrary to the results of their 
respective group appraisals of effective and non-effective 
instructional behaviors, students and faculty generally 
disagreed regarding training needs. 

Students felt that faculty primarily needed development 
opportunities in the following areas: (1) providing 
up-to-date developments m the field - 36% (2) advising 
students about career opportunities - 31% (3) encouraging 
original thinking - 30% (4) adding variety and interest to 
lectures - 30%, and (5) providing extra information for 
students who request it - 25%. percentages given above 
indicate the proportior; of students citing those specific 
training needs. 
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Part-tiiTte faculty members stated that the following 
developnent opportunities were needed the most: (1) course 
planning - 27%, (2) providing printed handouts ~ 25%, (3) 
using films, tapes, and slides - 25%, (4) determining student 
ability levels early - 22%, and (5) seeking additional 
information for students - 15%. Percentages cited indicate 
the proportion of adjunct staff responding to each 
beh av ior / st r ate gy • 

Between the two lists of training needs, only one of the 
most frequently cited items vas common to both lists. Both 
the students and the adjunct faculty members felt that 
part-time instructors needed training in providing additional 
information requested by students. Table 3 lists the nine 
areas cited by both faculty and stu^nts as needing 
developmental activities. 

Table 3 

Staff Developnent Suggestions 



1. Including up-to-date field developnaents in 
lectures. 

2. Advising students about career opportunities. 

3. Encouraging original thinking. 

4. Adding variety to lectures. 

5. Providing extra information requested by students. 

6. Developing course planning skills. 

7. Providing printed materials/handouts. 

8. Using films, tapes, and slides. 

9. Determining student abilities early. 
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Three of these needs areas were ranked by both students 
and faculty as being very effective instructional 
behaviors/strategies. These were: including up-to-date 
developments in the field, advising students about career 
opportunities, and encouraging original thinking. 

IMPLICATIONS AND REOOMMEKi EATON S 
This investigation has clearly revealed which 
instructional behaviors, skills, and strategies are valued 
the highest by part-time students and adjunct faculty at 
Phillips County Community College, Scsnewhat surprisingly, 
both the students participating in this study and the faculty 
members were in general agreenent as to which instructional 
behaviors are most effective and which ones are not effective 
in the classroom. 

Students indicated that, in general, they preferred 
faculty members who created a favorable environment in the 
classroom, treated students fairly, and had a good working 
knowledge of the subject including recent developments in the 
field and career opportunities in the field. Adjunct faculty 
members basically agreed, enj^asizing course planning as 
well. 

On the other hand, students and faculty alike found 
little instructional value in small group discussions, 
repetitive exercises, outside research, multi-level testing, 
guest speakers, and audio-visual mater icils. Ironically many 
of these techniques are methods of adding variety to 
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traditional lectures formats, an area in which students felt 
that adjunct faculty members needed help. 

The similarities between student and faculty responses 
did not extend to suggestions for improvement however. Both 
groups differed widely on those areas in which faculty 
development opportunities, should be made available. Stude^.ts 
recommended that ipart-tirae faculty members need assistance in 
developing the following effective instructional behaviors: 
providing extra information and sharing up-to-date 
developments in the field, advising students about career 
opportunities, encouraging original thinking, and assessing 
student abilities early. 

Ironically, two of the five needs areas ranked highest 
by faculty were in behaviors that both they and the students 
had indicated were not effective instructional strategies: 
using films, tapes, and slides, and providing handouts. 
Perhaps faculty and students would not have ranked those 
behaviors as ineffective if faculty menbers had more training 
in their use. On the other hand, perhaps adjunct faculty 
members were simply citing areas external to their control as 

needing attention. 

By that, adjunct faculty members may have been asking 
for institutional assistance other than staff development 
opportunities. An analysi s of the suggested development 
areas reveals at le-^st four areas in which the institution 
has professional staff members employed to assist full-time 
students and full-time faculty. Those areas i ncl ude : 
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providing extra information to students requesting it, using 
audio- visuals, providing printed handouts, and providing 
career information. 

Full-time staff members and s*-.udents can take iidvantage 
of the college's career education counselor, the college copy 
service, the library professional staff, and the audio-visual 
center personnel. Many of these services are currently not 
extended to part-time, particularly evening, students and 
faculty. 

Implications regarding part-time faculty development 
programs drawn from this investigation are highly compatible 
with those drawn by other researchers and previously cited in 
the review of literature. The data collected in this study 
suggest that needed faculty development activities can be 
categorized into two broad headings: (1) training/ 

development opportunities for adjunct staff, and (2) extended 
institutional services to adjunct faculty and part-time 
students. 

The results of this investigation clearly suggest the 
need to carefully develop activities and procedures to 
address both areas of need. Given these findings and 
recognizing these important implications for the institution 
the following recommendations are made: 

1. Include adjunct faculty memb^ts £m ^hs mlleafils 

Faculty Development CQnunl t t.e.g. At present, this committee is 
composed of full-time faculty members only. This will enable 
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part-time instructional personnel to participate in planning 
staff developtaent activities. 

2. 21m m QcientatiQn prQgcftpi Isil adjunct .staff 
menOpers .eafib laJJ. semesteg to introduce new part-time 
instructors to college policies, regulations, and services. 
Veteran adjunct staff i^ould participate as well to provide 
supportive information during informal conversations. 
Department chairpersons should also attend, and perhaps 
selected full-time faculty as well, to provide the necessary 
linkage and communication between part-time and full-time 
staff that will ensure guality instruction and help the 
adjunct staff members feel more of a part of the college 
community, 

3. j2£aiaD ^ provide m^ingful mrir-tims .ai;s£f 

development activities in the needs areas identified in this 
study. 

4. i:xi£ni3 instructional support sgrvices ±fi Adjunct 
.atAlf members . Make them aware of the copy service, of 
library research assistance, of audio-visual arrangements, 
and of career education specialists available to them at the 
college. Make the necessary policy and personnel changes to 
provide these services to the adjunct staff on a continuing 
basis, during both day and evening divisions. 

5. Now that the most effective instructional behaviors 
have been identified, evaluate adjunct faculty membecg each 
semester on the basis of these f indings. Where weaknesses 
are identified, provide faculty with the appropriate 
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development opportunities in- house to improve performance. 

6. Research Si£, illls typ e .siiauXx] hs con<3ugted 
periodically ^ monitor change? in students' perceptions of 
effective instructional behaviors. A similar investigation 
should also be conducted among full-time faculty and 
stude nts. 
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APPENDIX 



June 11, 1984 



<f> <1> 
<a> 

Dear Student: 

Because you are an "ea^erienced" rt-time student 
(having earned 12 or more credits from PCCC) r we are seeking 
your opinions for a research study we are conducting. The 
study concerns instructor effectiveness and is part of our 
ongoing effort to improve our services to part-time students. 

You can help us by spending only a few minutes of your 
time to complete the enclosed questionnaire. Please read the 
directions carefully bef'vre you begin. 

mhe results of this study should help us in several 
ways: by identifying the instructional approaches which work 
best for our adult students, by guiding our recruitment of 
new instructors, and by establishing some priorities as we 
develop materials and workshops for training instructors. 

Please return the completed questionnaire no later than 
Friday, June 22 (sooner if possible). A postal-paid 
envelope is included for your convenience. 

Thank you for your participation in this proj ect. We 
hope you will enr oil for classes again in August I 

Sincerely, 



Steven W. Jones 

Dean of College Affairs 

SWJ:lt 
Sncl osure 
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DIRECTIONS: 48bdiavk^c>ri&it«^uttd in cofftstdttmomtmrc listed Rcastmpond to«»^ Sntiwoways: 

ID 0>tditt»totwhWiihow»th»valu» of t»ch b^ha^kw' or stratigy to you «i Wfrfng 

you ii»f n« bi any dMsroom sisuatiot\* 
P) At tht rifiht, put 9 check mark bnkie tht mm^cf of any behavior or strategy In whidh you 

tWnk PCCC ad juactimtn^t^ shoukl b« off«r«! assistant* or tratntng^ 



WHEN AN INSTRUCTOR USES THIS BEHAVIOR 
OR STRATEGY IN THE CLASSROOU 



IT HAS THIS VALUE IN HELPING ME LEARN: 



X 

Q 
< 

K 

o 
o 
z 
< 

o 



t. Plani formai of coursa in advance 

2. ^ovkies cWar courit c^, .ctm 

31 Announces coursa requirements and 
deadlinei early in course 

4. Ofganizes mM/ iai in logical ordar for 

each class Atstim 

5, Provkf ts opportunStits to luinmarUe 

and review matmiat 

& ' Allows time for questbn^and^nswer 
sessk>ns 
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theory into practice 
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TaPcs at a pace suit^le ior comprehension 
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Adds v^ety and Interest to lecture method 
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Adapts t&^fng f?tet!K>^^ to student^ 
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Ocmons^tes pd9lio*speaklng skill 
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Provides printed materials (handouts) 
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Uses diagrams, charts, pictures 
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15. 


Us£S fiimstrip^ films, tapes, sikles 
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Uses demomtratlc^ dramatizations 
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Uses whole^group discussion methods 
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17. 
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Uses small-s^oup discussion methods 
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Brings In guest sp<^kefs 
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I 20. Shows detailed knowledge of subject matter 



2t. Exhibits enthusiasm and Interest in subject 

K>oses appropria 
subject matter 



s 22. Chooses appropriate learning activities for 



? 23. Encourages problem-solving In addition to 
5* rote learning of subject maner 



24. Encourages creativity and original thinking 

^ 25. Includes up^to-date developments In fieW 

26. Advises and encourages slirfenf s alHwl 

other courses and opportunities In fiifW 
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'woe Mijuncc 
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Octtrmnts abtUiy Itvth of studtnci 
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Piraises good work 
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GKres reasons for critktsmf of student work 


□ 
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Seeks students' conrwnen^at endof ^Hirse 
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41. OetwTnines student^ sx|w:ta£Sons ea»1y 

a 

42 Encourages student pvti^&n &i dms 
43l Accepts different v>t«epoims of students } \ 
44l Treats students fairly and Impartbliy EZ} 
45, Creates aiiMsphere of eocaptance. respect 

46 Establishes procedures for conferring with } J 
sruc^nts mtskSe class 

47 Encouragesscudentslc^^% with him/her { ) 
indlvfdi»Sly on matters of ^meem 

!4& Seeks extra Information for students wtio \ \ 
request t 

use THIS SPACE TO LIST OTHER BEHAVIORS 
AND STRATEGIES ANPTHEIIl VaLU^ TO YOU: 
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June 11, 1984 



<t> <f> <1> 
<a> 

Dear <t> <1>: 

May ve ask for a few minutes of your valuable time? We 
nee your help in a stud/ to ^termine "what works" in 
meeuL the instructional needs of PCCC stu^nts. 

We are sending questionnaires to all part-time 
instructors who have taught courses this year and to 
part-time students who have earned 12 or more credits in PCCC 
courses. A copy of the instructor questionnaire is enclosed. 
Please read the directions carefully before you fill out the 
form. Return your completed form to us in the ^postage- paid 
envelope no later than Friday, June 22 (sooner if possible). 

Our part-time instructors bring a wealth of knowledge 
and experience, plus a variety of teaching strategies, to the 
courses they teach for PCCC. This study should help us 
assist part-time faculty in several ways: by identifying the 
approaches which work best for our adult stu^nts, by guiding 
our recruitment of new part-time instructors, and by 
establishing priorities as we plan staff development 
activities for our adjunct faculty. 

Thank you for your participation in this project. 

Sincerely, 



Steven W. Jones 

Dean of College Affairs 



SWJ:lt 
Enclosure 
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DIRECTIONS: 48 twtwtefi or itratt^Uw usAI* In collect ctesiooms w fHwtfwiKMXf to each item tn two Wfyt: 

r , lU Ch«*!>» box which ihowshowrywj. as anUwtn^tor.^ 

helping the instructtonal process »nd/or the student's reaming p^rocess 
(2) A? th» riQht; put a check mark beside the number of »ny behavior or siritegy in which you 
think PTCC adjunct imtnjctoff shouki be oRered aswstancc or training. ISuch i»y$tance 
couU be as simple at a file ot article reprints or as detailed as a workshop.! 
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WHEN AN INSTRUCTOR {mysalf or some other educator 
of adults) USES TIHS BEHAVIOR OR STRATEGY IN 

THE CLASSROOM IT HAS THIS VALUE IN HELPING THE INSTRUCTION- 
AL PROCESS AND/OR THE STUDENTS' LEARNING: 



3e: 
o 
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N 

< 
o 
a: 
o 

Q 
< 
O 

< 
< 
w 



1. Plans furmat of course in advanea 

2. Provides dear course objectives 

X A.;nounces coursa requtrements arui 
deadlines early in course 

4- Organizes material in kygical order for 
each class session 

5. Provides oppo^tuni^'es to sumtnarixe 
and review material 

& Altows time fof questions nd>answer 
sessions 
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7. Helates new ideas to established ones 

B, V$e^ conr^ete examples to translate 
• theory into practice 

9. Talk at a pace suit^le for comprehension 

10. Adds v< ritty and Interest to lecturo method 

1 1 . Adapts teaching methods to students' 

learning stylf^ and rates 

12. Demonstrates pubtfr-speaklng skill 
ia ProWes printed matarials (handouts) 

14. Uses diagrams, charts, pictures 

15. Uses filmstnps, film^ tapes, slides 
1€u Uses demcnstrations, dramatizations 

17. Uses whole-group dfscu$sk)n methods 

18. Uses sm»ll-Qroup discussion methods 

19. Brings in guest speakers 
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j 20. Shows detailed knowledge of vjbject maner 
« 21, Exhibits enthusiasm and Interest in subject 



^ 22, Chooses appropriate learning activities for 
|J subjea matter 

M 

^ 21 Encourages problenvsolving In addition to 
I? rote learning of subject matter 



^ 24. Encourages atatwity and origit>al thinking 

° 25, Includes up^tcKiate developments Infield 

C D?r Advises and encourasa* students about 

fcKJ v> other courses and opportunltlts in field 
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WHEN AN INSTRUCTOR (mys*U or tomt atfatredueatM 

•3ults> uses THIS BEHAVIOR OR STRATEGY IN 
THE CLASSROOM TT HAS THIS VALUE IN HELPING THE INSTRUCTION- 
AL PROCESS AND/OR, THE STUDENTS' LEARNING: 



27. Detefniinet ability iev«{$ of '*udenti early 

lak«s assignments appropriate for levvi. 
content and objectives of course 
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rccc adjunct 

^ of C«rrd mMai9- 
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USE THIS SPACE TO LIST OTHER BEHAVIORS 
AND STRATEGIES AND THEIR VALUE TO YOU: 



,OENT,RCAT,O.DATA . ., . , . ^ _,.^^^^„ , ,^ 



Gender: — Male — Female .... ^ ^CLEARINGHOUSE FOR 

CDy(-n«ny«nm«r,havtvoul«,9h» at Phillips County Coo«. College? _2 ^4 JUNIOR COLLEGES 

^ _uonr^sM DEC 2 11^4 



